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THE LIBRARY DIVISION AND THE LIBRARY 
MOVEMENT IN MINNESOTA 


Lee F. ZimMERMAN 
State Director of Libraries 


It is a fixed practice of the business world 
and a frequent custom in professional fields 
such as education, for those in charge to pause 
periodically for stock taking or, if you will, 
for an over-view of their work. Objectives 
are re-examined, balance sheets are scruti- 
nized, and new directions charted. In like 
manner it is not inappropriate at this time 
for the Library Division to set forth through 
this medium in the form of panel articles 
something about its present functions, its 
current difficulties, and its plans for the 
future. To that end this number of Minne- 
sota Library Notes and News was conceived, 
and has been given over to a full presentation 
of the state library agency in relation to the 
library movement in this state. 


FuNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION 


It should be pointed out by way of intro- 
duction that the establishment of state library 
agencies by the various states came about,in 
response to very definite library needs. The 
form of organization varies with the states. 
Some are set up independently as library 
commissions under a state library board; 
others are extension divisions of state libra- 
ries; and a few, such as the Minnesota agency, 
are divisions of state departments of educa- 
tion. 


The state library agency exists to provide 
continuous library leadership and is charged 
with the responsibility of developing library 
service throughout the State. It serves as a 
focal point or clearing house for state-wide 
library problems, plans for necessary legis- 
lation, and strives to promote better standards 
in all aspects of library work. By means of 
publicity it focuses public attention on the 
library and stimulates local interest and initi- 
ative for better library service. It also gives 
assistance in organizing libraries or in aiding 
those already established through advisory 
service, personal visits, correspondence, and 
publications. 

The A.L.A. Extension Board has made 
an excellent statement of the functions and 


1A. L. A. Library Extension Board. The State library agency its functions and organization. A. L. A. 


organization of the state library agency in 
specific terms." The Library Division is 
developing state-wide library service along 
lines which conform generally to those 
forraulated by this Board. Some of the 
Library Division’s more important service 
functions are submitted below. Specific func- 
tions will be treated in detail by other con- 
tributors to this issue. 


—A program of legislation designed to meet 
current public and school library needs: 
certification of librarians, state aid, im- 
proved library standards. 


—A program for organizing county and 
regional libraries for the purpose of reduc- 
ing bookless areas. 


—Developing a program for administering 
state and federal grants-in-aid when they 
become available. 


—Administration of school and_ public 
library standards such as, the certification 
of school librarians. 


—An information and advisory service to 
individuals, school officials, library boards, 
and librarians; through correspondence, 
printed lists, publications, field visits and 
conferences. 


—An educational program by means of pub- 
licity to attract the attention of the public 
to the needs of the libraries in the State. 


—A direct loan service of books, pamphlets, 
clippings, and pictures to public and school 
libraries, and to individuals in the State. 


FuNcTIONAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
Liprary Division 


These service functions of the Library 
Division, considered collectively, cover a 
range of multiple activities scattered over a 
wide front while their essentially utilitarian 
character becomes of first importance in any 
consideration of a state-wide library move- 
ment. It is perhaps more to the point to con- 
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sider these functions not in theoretic terms 
but rather in the degree by which they can 
be carried on effectively and to the fullest 
advantage. It is not enough that an agency 
such as this should formulate its functions; 
it is more important that it express them in 
tangible form. 

This is, of course, the aim of the Library 
Division but in the fulfillment of that aim 
it is faced with serious difficulties over which 
it exercises little, if any, control. They may 
be stated in terms of (1) inadequate staff; 
(2) insufficient space; and (3) lack of book 
funds. 


These difficulties are chronic afflictions 
among all libraries. However, in the case of 
the Library Division or of any state library 
agency whose field of operation penetrates 
to the farthest boundaries of the state, they 
are of the greatest significance and unless 
remedied, impede the library movement in 
the state. To be faced with any single one of 
them is bad enough, but to be confronted 
simultaneously with all three constitutes an 
overwhelming handicap. 


The problem of an adequate staff with 
which to carry on the functions rightly 
expected of it is unquestionably the most 
pressing one that confronts the Library Divi- 
sion. Over a 14 year period the use of travel- 
ing libraries increased 331°. Total circula- 
tion of all material over the same period 
increased 109°%. Increases in the staff to meet 
this growth were zero. The employment of 
23 WPA people in the office of the Library 
Division is indicative of the need for an 
enlarged staff. If the WPA should be discon- 
tinued in the future many present services 
will be curtailed, and many more considered 
indispensable will be eliminated entirely. 

In addition to the need for clerical workers 
there is the even greater need for professional 
people to handle the larger problems of plan- 
ning for state-wide library development, giv- 
ing advisory service, rendering technical and 
administrative assistance to libraries, engag- 
ing in field work, speaking before public 
groups, not to mention the countless other 
functions which have devolved upon the state 
library agency in recent years. 


Next to the need for a larger staff is the 
need for sufficient space to house the open 





shelf collection of books for loans to indi- 
viduals, In fact, the point of saturation has 
been reached where it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to take care of new accessions. 
If the present policy of building up this group 
of books is to obtain, enlarged quarters must 
be found. Otherwise the open shelf collection 
of approximately 16,000 volumes, the present 
stack capacity, must remain stationary. Any 
subsequent additions of new titles will com- 
pel withdrawal of books which are still useful 
though not recent. A forced weeding policy 
such as this will arbitrarily prevent a much- 
needed growth in open shelf books and will 
prove disastrous to the future development 
of a service that has proven so advantageous 
to small libraries depending upon the Library 
Division to supplement their own book 


holdings. 


And finally a lack of book funds presents 
a very real problem. The Library Division 
received for the last biennium $15,000 and 
for this biennium the same amount to meet 
the potential book needs of over a million 
people—an amount insufficient to give the 
kind of service an agency such as this is 
expected to render. Of the $15,000 received 
for the last biennium, not all was spent for 
books; a considerable portion went into the 
purchase of supplies and equipment, into 
rebinding, for periodicals, freight and ex- 
press. The amount actually spent for books 
was pitifully small and wholly out of keeping 
with the reading demands from people living 
in rural areas. 


The kind of service that the Library Divi- 
sion is anxious to render is simply out of the 
question without a larger book appropriation. 
Efforts were made by the Library Division 
and the Minnesota Library Association to 
remedy this situation at the last session of the 
legislature, but without success. For the 
present, conditions must remain much as 
they are. 


STATE-WIDE LiBrARY DIFFICULTIES 


A considerable body of material has been 
previously assembled and published in this 
Quarterly on prevalent library conditions in 
Minnesota. It should be unnecessary to re- 
state them here since they are already so 
generally understood. However, at the risk 
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of being repetitious, a brief recapitulation is 
in order. 

The 1938 annual public library statistics 
show that 43° of the population has no 
library service. The statistics also reveal that 
on the basis of local financial support a large 
per cent of our public libraries give inade- 
quate service. If the statistics are analyzed, 
excluding those for Hennepin, Ramsey, and 
St. Louis counties as should be done for a 
true grasp of the situation, then total expendi- 
tures for all library purposes by the remaining 
84 counties amounts to only $.21 per capita 
as compared with $1.05 per capita for the 
other three counties. If this analysis is carried 
further on the basis of the same 84 counties 
only 453,492 people out of a total population 
of 1,554,851 for this group, or 30%, have 
library service. To put it even more emphati- 
cally—7o% of the population living in these 
84 counties is without library service as 
against 100° coverage for the other three 
counties. 

Three of the 84 counties in the State are 
without any public libraries, 13 have no 
legally established public libraries, and 37 
counties have only one library each, g of 
which are association libraries. 


The Library Division is at present making 
plans that should tend to improve existing 
state-wide conditions. These plans are based 
on the establishment of county or regional 
units, but as the writer has pointed out pre- 
viously in these columns, library development 
along these lines will be difficult indeed.’ 
Pushing back Minnesota’s library frontier 
and blotting out the bookless areas involve 
tremendous effort even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Consequently, in view of 
this formidable task and because of the func- 
tional difficulties of the Library Division indi- 
cated earlier, the library movement in the 
State along these lines is necessarily impeded. 
Certainly, without federal and/or state 
grants-in-aid, it will gather momentum very 
slowly. 

On the other hand and despite these obsta- 
cles, the Library Division is striving to accel- 
erate the library movement on many fronts. 
It has projects under way which should 





2 Zimmerman, L. F. 
pp. 77-84. 
——"A Program for Minnesota.” 





‘Minnesota library conditions and objectives.”’ 


Minnesota Library Notes and News. 


hasten the break-up of present conditions; 
if not, they should tend at least to undermine 
them. The limitations of space necessarily 
impose brevity in their presentation here. 


Current Projects TENDING To ACCELERATE 
THE Liprary MovEMENT 


—Legislation—Continued efforts will be 
made in cooperation with the M.L.A. to 
secure adequate support for the Library 
Division. The campaign for certification 
will continue, and further attempts to win 
state grants-in-aid will go on. Another 
legislative program will be sponsored, and 
during the next two-year period legislators 
will be sent publicity materials from the 
Division on library conditions and needs 
for the State. 


—WPA Library Demonstration—This proj- 
ect has been set up primarily for organiz- 
ing county and regional libraries where 
now none exist. By means of the demon- 
stration it is expected that people hereto- 
fore without books will be made library 
conscious and will come to see the superior 
advantages of and economy in a library 
system organized on a county or regional 
base. It may logically result in the legal 
establishment of such units. The demon- 
stration itself is proving effective in those 
areas where it is under way, but it is too 
restricted geographically to be generally 
advantageous at present. 


—Library Publicity—In setting up the state- 
wide WPA library project, provisions were 
made for a supervisor of publicity. This 
has made possible a publicity program on 
the library. Releases are sent periodically 
to all newspapers in the State on library 
conditions and needs. Weekly radio scripts 
are written and then broadcast from local 
stations by the library supervisors in the 
different areas. These scripts deal with 
library conditions locally and with the 
progress of the demonstration in the area. 
Feature articles on the library in Minnesota 
have been written for the Sunday editions 
of metropolitan newspapers and for farm 
journals. In addition a brochure or four 


Minnesota Library Notes and News. December 1937. 


December 1938. pp. 237-243. 
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page leaflet on Minnesota library condi- 
tion is to be prepared, published, and dis- 
tributed widely throughout the State. 


—Organization of Citizens’ Groups—The 
WPA project has provided the opportunity 
to organize citizens’ library groups. Super- 
visors in the field are bringing leading citi- 
zens together to tell them about library 
needs and to get their support for the 
library movement. In each district where 
a demonstration is functioning, citizens’ 
library committees have been set up. These 
committees have a two-fold purpose: (1) 
to arouse favorable public opinion for the 
library and its needs, and (2) to take the 
initiative in securing local tax support from 
governing officials. It is very likely that 
when a number of these local groups are 
organized they will be drawn into a state- 
wide citizens’ organization which should 
be of invaluable help in subsequent at- 
tempts to secure passage of state aid bills 
for libraries. 


—Minnesota Library Notes and News—The 
importance of a publication such as this to 


all libraries cannot be overestimated since 
it is the only professional library medium 
in the State. Our editorial policy is based 
on the belief that the columns of this jour- 
nal should not only be informative but also 
objective as well. The emphasis, therefore, 
is placed on the publication of materials 
that may tend to lend impetus to the library 
movement in Minnesota. Issues such as 
this, devoted to a full coverage of one 
library subject, will continue to appear. 


Furure PLans 


In addition to these main projects now 


programs under state departments of edu- 
cation. If the bill passes Congress, the 
Library Division in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education is planning 
a state-wide attack on this problem. 


—Interlibrary Cooperation—(a) Libraries 


already established in different counties, 
areas or regions are to be encouraged to 
pool their resources so that the combined 
book collections of all will be made avail- 
able to each library. Under such a program 
more books will be made fluid, and their 
use will correspondingly increase; the 
number of borrowers will multiply, and 
a greater economy will result. 


(b) Effective coordination of hours of 
opening, loans, book collections especially 
in respect to duplication, and other services 


between school and public libraries is to be 
desired. 


—Trustee Organizations—It is planned to 


encourage trustees in the organization of 
regional or sectional associations. Only one 
region in the state has an organized group 
at present. Many more of them are needed 
to advance the interests of the library of 
today. 


—Regional Library Associations—Efforts 


will be made to interest librarians in organ- 
izing regional library associations. Only 
three regional organizations so far have 
been established in the State. Two of them 
cover areas which geographically are too 
large to insure continued interest and regu- 
lar attendance of librarians at meetings. 
The organization of a number of regional 
library groups for the discussion of com- 
mon problems is desirable and advantage- 


ous to librarians located in contingent 
areas. 


—Public Library Surveys—The Library Divi- 
sion will assist public librarians in making 
a survey of their libraries and in setting up 
programs designed to improve local condi- 
tions. Salaries, budgets, and expenditures 
of a local library will be studied in relation 
to the median obtaining for the population 
group to which it belongs. Findings and 
recommendations can be submitted then to 


the library board and local governing body 


under way the Library Division has other 
projects and objectives in mind, which it will 
strive to advance as time and circumstances 
permit. Chief among them are: 


—Federal and State Aid—Effective machin- 
ery must be set up to administer federal 
and state grants-in-aid to libraries when 
such grants become available. 


—Adult Education—Under the terms of the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill for educa- 
tion provision is made for adult education 
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for consideration. Librarians wanting this 
assistance should consult personally with 
the Director. 


—Cooperation of Rural Groups—Contacts 
will be made with farm groups such as, 
granges, farm bureaus, 4H clubs, and with 
home demonstration leaders and agricul- 
tural agents to enlist their support and 
cooperation in the establishment of county 
or regional library units. 


—Supplementary Book Service—Our book 
service policy of the future, predicated as it 
is upon the organization of county library 
systems throughout the state, envisages the 
gradual elimination of traveling libraries. 
In its place will come a new emphasis upon 
and a larger expenditure for the open shelf 
collection in the purchase of books not 
usually bought by the smaller libraries. 
This collection will be used to supplement 
the holdings of the libraries in the State 
so effectively, it is hoped, that the Library 
Division will become a real clearing house 
for interlibrary loans. 


This brief resume of the aims, difficulties, 
and functions of the Library Division should 
serve to explain the real nature of the prob- 
lem that confronts us in efforts to promote 
library development for the State. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
the development of a library movement in 
this state is not, nor should it be, the sole 
responsibility of the Library Division. It can 


and will take the initiative, lend direction, 
and utilize its limited resources to the fullest 
advantage, but sustained progress of the 
library movement is the joint responsibility 
of the State library association, of library 
boards and librarians, of governing officials, 
and of taxpayers. All have a vested interest 
in the library and stand to gain or lose accord- 
ingly. The attitude of these groups, their 
interest in and understanding of the library 
will determine in the long run whether the 
library movement in Minnesota remains 
static or becomes dynamic. 


If the movement is to gain momentum and 
if the library is to secure the recognition to 
which its social importance justly entitles it, 
then librarians and libraries must identify 
themselves more closely with the needs of 
the communities they serve and with those 
groups and institutions more directly allied 
to the library. Librarians themselves must 
become leaders in the community and take 
the local library and its problems to the 
people by way of the radio, the platform, and ° 
the press. It is their responsibility to interpret 
local library situations to library boards and 
to the public; their responsibility to “sell” the 
library to the community. Once the public is 
made to visualize the growing importance of 
the library to the schools, to the community, 
to adult education, and to the cultural enrich- 
ment of life, it can logically be counted on to 
respond and to throw its weight behind the 
state-wide library movement in Minnesota. 





“Adequate educational and informational service is impossible with the limited 


facilities—books and personnel—which small libraries are able to provide. Consolida- 
tion of several such libraries in one administrative unit is desirable in many instances, 
but difficult of accomplishment. Cooperation would appear to be a step in the right 
direction, and not so difficult. 

One form of cooperation would be an informal pooling of book funds. For 
example, three libraries close together, each having perhaps $400 a year to spend for 
books, might agree to spend $200 each independently, and $600 in common, the 
books purchased from the common fund to be divided equally and to be exchanged 
at intervals. Any number of variations of this suggestion are conceivable. All the 
libraries of a county might be included. The object would be to increase the 
resources available to the communities served and to discover how far libraries can 
go to advantage in pooling their holdings and services. It might be possible in some 
instances, also, for two or more libraries to employ jointly a children’s librarian, or 
readers’ adviser, or other specialist.”—C. H. Milam, “Experimentation,” in The 
library of tomorrow. (Chicago, A. L. A. 1939. $2.50.) p. 52. 














THE LIBRARY DIVISION AND 
SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


RutH Erstep 
State Supervisor of School Libraries 


Stimulating leadership from the State De- 
partment of Education is recognized as one 
of the most potent factors in remedying in- 
adequate school library service. Although 
today there are only eleven states having one 
or more supervisors devoting all of their time 
to library work with the schools, it was 
almost thirty years ago that educational lead- 
ers in Minnesota recognized this need and 
made provision for it. 


For one person to supervise the libraries 
in almost 500 graded elementary and sec- 
ondary school systems, as well as the library 
needs of over seven thousand one and two 
room rural schools, is a task both discourag- 
ing and challenging. Fortunately in Minne- 
sota the school library supervisor has been 
assisted in this task by other members of the 
Library Division and the Department of Edu- 
cation. If in the individual school it is ex- 
pected that the library will be built by the 
cooperative efforts of all members of the 
faculty, though the prime responsibility be- 
longs to the librarian, it is necessary for the 
Library Division of the state to point the way 
by working with and through all the divi- 
sions in the State Department of Education 
that in any way are concerned with the serv- 
ices of the school library. The high school 
and elementary school supervisors, the spe- 
cial supervisors in such fields as home eco- 
nomics and physical education, the rural 
school supervisors and the institute in- 
structors have long been active in assisting 
the school library supervisor with the devel- 
opment of libraries in schools. The reference 
librarian and the person in charge of travel- 
ing libraries have extended their services to 
school and public libraries alike. The ad- 
ministration of certification standards and 
state library aid have been the joint respon- 
sibility of the school library supervisor and 
the divisions in charge of these functions for 
the entire department. 

Equal educational opportunities for all is 
the goal of progressive educators and li- 
brarians of today. That this goal is far from 
being accomplished is evidenced in part by 
the meager facilities afforded children in 


rural areas and by the pitifully inadequate 
or non-existent library service available to 
boys and girls in most rural and many urban 
centers of the United States. Such phrases 
as “the library is the heart of the school,” 
and “the teacher no longer depends solely 
on the text book” are worn and threadbare 
from repetition, but the fact remains that 
the majority of schools in America have 
book collections that would be quite appro- 
priate for museums or second-hand book 
shops. Only too frequently the quarters al- 
lotted for the library resemble storerooms and 
are entirely inadequate for library purposes. 


In an effort to be of the utmost help to the 
schools of Minnesota in building strong li- 
braries, the Library Division has assumed the 
following functions: 


—A program for the development of school 
library service throughout the state. 


—The preparation and administration of 
certification standards for school li- 
brarians. 


—The development of a training program 
in the library and teacher training agen- 
cies of the state to meet the needs of 
progressive library service. 


—The preparation and administration of 
service standards for the school library. 


—The selection and preparation of book 
lists for the schools to use in securing 
library aid. 


—The computation of state library aid. 


—Advisory and supervisory service for school 
librarians and superintendents through 
field visits, conferences, and published 
materials. 


—<Advisory service in the placement of li- 
brarians. 


—The collection of statistics concerning 
school libraries. 


A description of the administration of 
these functions involves a statement of the 
present standards and how they are related 
to the educational program of the state. 
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CERTIFICATION 


The librarian has been described as the 
most important single factor in the develop- 
ment of any library, for good library service 
depends to a large degree upon her training, 
vision, and personality. It is a recognized 
fact that a capable, well trained person is 
equipped to make the most of inadequate 
resources, while someone either untrained, 
or lacking in the enthusiasm and ability to 
utilize that training, can readily destroy the 
effectiveness of a good library. This is one 
of the basic reasons for having certification 
standards for school librarians. It may not 
be possible to guarantee a dominant person- 
ality, or a liking for children, but we can 
see that the librarian has a stated amount of 
training necessary for professional compe- 
tence. The recent certification standards for 
school librarians in Minnesota are in line 
with those for teachers in other special fields, 
and are administered jointly by the Division 
of Teacher Personnel and the school library 
supervisor. These standards have previously 
been presented in Library Notes and News 
and have been compared with the standards 
of some of the national accrediting associa- 
tions. 


Constant attention to the certification 
standards over a period of four years has 
placed in our schools 331 teacher-librarians 
with at least six semester hours of training, 
and 121 librarians with a major in library 
science. The time is still too short for the 
majority of these people to have demon- 
strated effectively all that can be accom- 
plished by a trained librarian, but a sufh- 
ciently large number of school administra- 
tors in the state are becoming increasingly 
aware of the value of professional librarians 
in relation to the instructional program of 
the school. The advisability of higher stan- 
dards has been indicated. The amount of 
training required of teacher-librarians should 
be in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association, and 
all schools having an enrollment of 500 or 
more pupils should have the service of at 
least one qualified librarian. 





TRAINING PRoGRAM 


The available training for librarians must 
receive consideration in any certification pro- 
gram. Minnesota has two accredited library 
schools which supply the state with a ma- 
jority of the librarians for the larger schools. 
However, in most of the public schools, 
where the amount of time available for li- 
brary service is exceedingly limited, it 1s 
obvious that librarians cannot be expected 
to have a major in this field. 


As long as there are, and will be for years 
to come, many small school units, it is neces- 
sary to give serious consideration to the type 
of training needed by the teacher-librarian. 
Librarians and educators are not entirely 
agreed on a plan, but the most complete 
studies’ that have been made to date, recom- 
mend what is designated as semi-profes- 
sional training. It must be remembered that 
the teacher-librarian is first a teacher and her 
ultimate vocational goal is classroom instruc- 
tion rather than school librarianship. 


Minnesota has begun experimentation 
with a program designed to offer the teacher 
who is to be in charge of the library in the 
small school a type of preparation which is 
closely allied with teacher preparation. The 
amount of training proposed by the Library 
Division for this special field, is in line with 
the amount suggested by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for other fields of spe- 
cialization. 


STANDARDS 


The existing service standards for school 
libraries concern time allowances, organiza- 
tion procedures, allotment of space, location 
of rooms, suggested equipment, and recom- 
mended budgets. It is apparent that a 
thorough revision of these standards is 
needed since their use by the schools would 
result in a quantitative analysis only. The 
majority of the schools would probably re- 
ceive greatest stimulation from using the 
library section of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. It should be 
remembered that no real evaluation of the 
library as a separate unit can be as useful or 
as accurate as an evaluation of the entire 
school of which the library is an integral 


1 Fargo, Lucile. Preparation for school library work. N. Y. Columbia univ. press, 1936. 
How shall we educate teachers and librarians for library service in the school? Findings and recommendations of the joint 
committee of the A. A. T. C. and the A. L. A. N. Y. Columbia univ. press, 1936. 
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part. “A school can be studied satisfactorily 
and judged fairly only in terms of its own 
philosophy of education, its individually ex- 
pressed purposes and objectives, the nature 
of the pupils with whom it has to deal, the 
needs of the community which it serves, and 
the nature of the American democracy of 
which it is a part.”? This means, of course, 
that no fixed and rigid standards of equip- 
ment and service are possible or desirable. 
The library, as well as the school, must be 
studied and evaluated in its setting. 


BooKLIsTs 


One of the most important services of the 
Library Division is the selection and prepara- 
tion of book lists which serve as a buying 
guide for the schools. Because of the abun- 
dance of mediocre or even harmful material 
being sold today, which no school can afford 
from either a financial or an educational 
standpoint, the selection of recommended 
titles is of paramount importance. The 
books on the two basic library lists, the 
Children’s Catalog and the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, have been chosen 
by teachers, librarians, and specialists from 
many schools and libraries in the United 
States. Though these catalogs are supple- 
mented annually, the school library super- 
visor prepares monthly book lists of the most 
recent publications. In addition the schools 
receive quarterly bulletins on subscription 
books, which have been prepared by a state 
committee of librarians. This committee 
depends largely on the reviews in the Ameri- 
can Library Association Subscription Books 
Bulletin, though it is sometimes necessary to 
adapt these recommendations to Minnesota’s 
schools and libraries. The requests to the 
Library Division for information about sets 
of books sold by agents are steadily in- 
creasing, which is but one indication that 
school administrators are realizing the need 
for “investigating before they invest.” 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Individual conferences which can take into 
consideration the specific problems of the 
library in question are an important function 
of the school library supervisor. The ma- 
jority of these conferences involve the rela- 


2 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Evaluation of a secondary school library. 


tionship of the library to the educational 
program of the school and the formulation of 
an outline of procedures designed to further 
the usefulness of the library to all of the aims 
of the school. 


While the desirability of personal contact 
cannot be overestimated, there are obvious 
difficulties connected with having one super- 
visor visit each Minnesota school library 
oftener than every few years. It is frequently 
necessary to substitute printed materials on 
topics of interest to the majority of schools. 
The Manual for Teacher-Librarians, which 
was issued this year, is one example of this 
kind of service, as are school library articles 
in Library Notes and News. 

The Library Division does not maintain a 
placement bureau for school librarians, but 
utilizes the placement service of the Division 
of Teacher Personnel. While there is a close 
cooperation between the placement division 
and the school library supervisor, the col- 
lection of references and the keeping of rec- 
ords are not functions for which the super- 
visor has time or money, though she assumes 
much of the responsibility of trying to place 
in each library the person best equipped for 
the position. 


Loox1nc AHEAD 


It is not with the intention of making any 
prophesies regarding the distant future of 
the school library that the following sugges- 
tions are written. These brief statements 
indicate some of the problems of paramount 
importance to school librarians in Minne- 
sota, which are today being given considera- 
tion by the Library Division. 


—An increase is needed in the certification 
standards which will provide for teacher- 
librarians holding a minor in library 
science, and for all librarians in schools 
having an enrollment of 500 or more pu- 
pils holding a major in the subject. These 
revisions should both be accompanied by 
corresponding recommendations regard- 
ing the amount of time to be allowed dur- 
ing the school day for library services. 

—The present professional training avail- 
able to school librarians in the accredited 
library schools of the country is being 
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scrutinized by several committees of the 
American Library Association endeavor- 
ing to improve conditions. Through its 
many school librarians who are active 
American Library Association members 
Minnesota will have a voice in the recom- 
mended changes. 

—As has already been stated, Minnesota 
has begun work on an improved program 
of training for teacher-librarians. Whether 
or not semi-professional training for this 
group is the best solution, remains to be 
seen. In the meantime by trying to corre- 
late part of the library instruction with the 
present courses offered in education it is 
possible that all teachers will receive a 
better idea of how the library should func- 
tion in the school and a clearer idea of the 
teacher’s responsibility toward the library. 


—The State Department of Education is 
planning a revision, during the coming 
year, of the Manual for Graded Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. The quanti- 
tative library standards will be revised for 
inclusion, though plans are being made 
whereby all schools having trained li- 
brarians will be urged to evaluate the 
libraries by means of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. 

—No change is planned in the booklists 
for use by the graded schools. The Library 
Service Division in Washington, under 
the supervision of Nora Beust, is prepar- 
ing a list of about 500 titles which is ex- 
pected to appear in the next few months. 
The Library Division plans to adopt this 
as its basic list of books for rural schools. 
It is possible that additional supplementary 
lists will be needed, in which case the 
school library supervisor will cooperate 
with the institute instructors and various 
librarians and instructors in the teachers 
colleges, in selecting further materials. 


—The library laws of Minnesota make it 
possible for schools to contract with public 


libraries for service. The need for a cen- 
tralized library service for the rural schools 
is great. At present there are few counties 
making use of contracts, though it is pos- 
sible for many more to do so. A survey of 
the possibilities for extending these con- 
tracts is planned. An effort will be made 
to construct a recommended contract 
which will provide service to the schools 
and yet safeguard the interests of the pub- 
lic library, which cannot afford to give 
the schools something for which they are 
not remunerated. 


—Cooperation among various libraries in 


one town is recognized as essential for the 
best service. Ways of furthering coopera- 
tion in Minnesota between school and pub- 
lic libraries are under consideration, and 
the subject is scheduled for discussion at 
some of the fall meetings of the library 
section of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation. 


—Another subject on which the school 


librarians will be asked to express their 
opinions, is a revision of the lessons of 
library instruction now included in the ' 
English course of study. Several school 
librarians have been developing library 
lessons for all grades and doing such ex- 
cellent work that their efforts should be 
made available to others. The teacher- 
librarian particularly is in need of addi- 
tional help. 


—The need for elementary school libraries 


is receiving national attention today, and 
is deserving of more thought from teach- 
ers and school librarians in Minnesota. 
At present the librarian in the school is 
expected to be responsible for service to 
the entire school but practical suggestions 
for carrying out such a program are as yet 
not available. A study of the possibilities 
for developing elementary school libraries 
in Minnesota will receive consideration in 
the near future. 





THE LIBRARY DIVISION AND 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


ELEANoR Davis 


Librarian, Library Division 


One of the main functions of the Library 
Division is to provide a direct service of 
books, pamphlets, clippings, and visual ma- 
terials, and guidance in their use to indi- 
viduals, groups, public libraries, and schools. 

The Library Division provides the only 
book service available to more than a million 
Minnesota residents in bookless areas, to 
1,101,359 Or 43 per cent of the State’s popu- 
lation. It uses two methods of providing 
books, the first to individuals, the second to 
groups: 

—Through its individual loan service, it 
mails books, pamphlets, clippings, maga- 
zine articles, and pictures directly to indi- 
vidual borrowers for three weeks. 

—Through its traveling library service, it 
ships for four months fixed collections in 
units of 25 and 50 volumes to rural schools, 
to small libraries, and to groups of readers 
to be reloaned to individuals. 

The Library Division gives book service 
to public libraries to supplement their own 
holdings. This service is essential, for no 
small library even though it uses the greatest 
care in book selection can provide books on 
all subjects for which it will be asked; nor 
can it include in its book stock specialized 
technical books which will be used by too 
few readers to justify purchase. For such 
unusual or little used books the public li- 
braries must depend upon the resources of 
a larger and more specialized library. 


SERVICE TO INDIVIDUALS 


While the individual loan service of the 
Library Division is available to any of the 
million persons in the bookless areas of the 
State, a record of borrowers kept since No- 
vember 1, 1938, shows that somewhat over 
three thousand people, or three-tenths of 
1 per cent, have borrowed from one to 06 
volumes each since that time. 


During the past year 24,681 books, 7,250 
pamphlets, and 3,677 pictures in response 
to 8,068 requests have been mailed directly 
to borrowers. 

The open shelf collection of 15,746 vol- 
umes could well serve more individuals than 


are using it now although it is clearly in- 
adequate for more than a very small propor- 
tion of the people who have access to no 
other library. 


As Mr. Zimmerman has pointed out else- 
where, space limitations prevent an enlarge- 
ment of this collection. It can, therefore, be 
made of greater value to the individuals and 
libraries who draw upon it only by improving 
its quality. 

This is being done by the substitution of 
more useful for less valuable titles. The ref- 
erence and catalog librarians are examining 
the books in each class and are checking the 
holdings with the Standard catalog for pub- 
lic libraries and its supplements, Shaw—List 
of books for college libraries, Mohrhardt— 
List of books for junior college libraries, and 
with special subject lists. Using these as a 
basis of selection, they have discarded books 
which are obsolete or which have been su- 
perseded by later editions or more recent 
material. To replace these, newer books and 
editions have been added, together with titles 
indicated by these basic lists as being of 
greatest importance and usability in their 


fields. 


Following this, each class is being reclassi- 
fied and recataloged. Library of Congress 
cards are used, and the card catalog is ar- 
ranged by author, title, and subject in three 
separate alphabets. 


By continuing this process of elimina- 
tion, substitution, adding, and recataloging 
throughout the entire library, a collection 
will be built up which while necessarily 
small still will represent the best and most 
recent thought in all fields. 


The pamphlet file has been revised, and 
the picture file has been reclassified by sub- 
ject except for the art group which is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by artist and indexed 
by title. 


The staff of the Library Division selects 
new books on the basis of their interest and 
readability for the individual or their value 
in supplementing the book resources of pub- 
lic libraries. The process of book selection 
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and discarding, as will be seen, is strictly 
objective. 

No book is retained because of its his- 
torical importance or because it might be 
called for occasionally since the space it oc- 
cupies is needed for essential material of 
current value. Such a collection cannot make 
room for ephemeral titles or for the lighter 
type of fiction such as the more popular west- 
erns, mysteries, and love stories. 

As books on each subject have been dis- 
carded and new ones added, booklists on 
these subjects have been revised or newly 
compiled. The 91 subjects covered to date 
include broad fields such as education and 
engineering, also more specialized subjects 
such as radio, the care of children, the cur- 
rent European situation. 


Twenty-three fiction lists, thirteen of them 
annotated, have been compiled to include all 
fiction, except classics, available in the open 
shelf collection. These fiction lists include 
among others Recent European novels in 
translation arranged by country, Stories from 
the Scandinavian, Novels with foreign scene 
arranged by 42 countries represented, and 
several lists of historical novels by period and 
country. 

Since the policy of the Library precludes 
the purchase of the popular escape fiction, 
the booklist of western stories includes the 
better adventure and historical novels with 
western settings, together with true tales of 
the cowboys, miners, and the pioneers of the 
West. Similarly, the list Crime and detec- 
tive stories lists not only fiction but also true 
narratives, for example, of the F.B.I., the 
Royal Canadian mounted police, or spy 
stories. Books of fiction and real adventures 
ire given on the Adventure by land, sea, and 
ur list. 

These booklists are mimeographed in 
quantity and are sent to all public libraries 
as complete sets, and to individuals upon 
request. 


Recorp oF BorROWERS AND READING SURVEY 


A detailed procedure has been worked out 
for routines in filling requests in order to 
increase efficiency and at the same time to 
provide data for a future reading survey. 

Each request from a borrower is marked 
to show which items requested have been 


sent, which are to be sent later, and which 
are not in the Library. 

Available books are mailed, and the bor- 
rower is notified by postal card for which 
titles he must wait, and about those not 
owned by the Library. In the latter case, the 
Library Division offers to substitute mate- 
rial on the subject and often sends subject 
lists from which new selections may be made. 

The following card records are made for 
each request: 


—Borrower’s record: An entry is made 
for each person writing to the Library 
Division of the material sent him under 
each date. The books are listed on his 
card by author, title, and call number; 
pamphlets, pictures, and clippings are en- 
tered by the number sent under each sub- 
ject. Each mimeographed book list has a 
code number, and those sent are so re- 


corded. 


—Record of books circulated: This file is 
arranged by class number; on each card 
the classification number, author, and title 
are given. Below these, under the date 
sent, are listed the name and address of 


each person who has received this par- 
ticular book. 


—Record of requested books not in the 
Library: Each entry is considered first for 
possible purchase. If ordered, the original 
inquirer is notified; if not, the slip is filed 
for the future. 

These records, kept since November 1, 
1938, to repeat, indicate the reading inter- 
ests of each borrower and the extent to which 
he has used the Library; they show which 
individual titles are most used and how often, 
what classes are most popular, and the 
strength and weakness of the book collection 
as a whole. On the basis of this Record a 
reading survey will be undertaken later, and 
a guide to an intelligent policy of book selec- 
tion will evolve. 


ServIicE To Groups oF READERS 


Traveling libraries are sent to groups of 
readers in the State, who are without access 
to other libraries. 

The traveling library system was estab- 
lished to provide book service to rural com- 
munities and to villages not large enough to 
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maintain public libraries. However, during 
the past year only 12 per cent of the traveling 
libraries went to such groups. Of the 679 
traveling library shipments, 81 were sent to 
community groups, 105 to libraries, 477 to 
schools, and sixteen to camps. 


Minnesota has over 500 incorporated places 
with no public libraries, but in the past five 
years only 107 of these have used traveling 
libraries. During that same period, 64 per 
cent of the books shipped out in traveling 
libraries have gone to schools, for the most 
part rural; 18 per cent, to libraries, chiefly 
association and the very smallest public li- 
braries; and 18 per cent, to all other groups: 
women’s clubs, reading clubs, village and 
rural civic clubs, camps, and unorganized 
laymen. 


The Library Division now has 782 travel- 
ing libraries containing a total of 22,784 vol- 
umes. The collection was reduced during the 
last biennium from 28,794 to 22,784 volumes 
by the elimination of 8,450 books in worn 
and damaged units no longer usable. Only 
2,440 books could be purchased with the 
severely limited funds available, resulting in 
a net loss of 6,010 books. There are not 
enough traveling libraries to care for all re- 
quests that are received; and during the peak 
season of the year, the filling of requests may 
be delayed several weeks until collections are 
returned from other stations. 


During the past year, 39,351 volumes have 
been sent out through organizations or 
groups for re-lending to individuals, a 19 
per cent increase over the 33,050 circulated 
the preceding year. This increased circula- 
tion of a smaller book stock is possible be- 
cause a reduction of the loan period from 
six to four months permits a greater annual 
turnover. 

Book selection for traveling libraries has 
been made in the past on the basis of de- 
mand. The original traveling libraries were 
50-volume units of fiction and assorted sub- 
jects for adults and children, selected on the 
theory that the unit was a library in minia- 
ture. The increasing demand from schools 
soon resulted in units composed entirely of 


children’s books. 


Nine types of traveling libraries are now 
available. Two are in 50-volume units, one 


for adults only, the other for adults and chil- 
dren; seven types are in 25-volume units: 
adult, adult and children, children, primary, 
intermediate, upper grade, and high school. 


At present about 70 per cent of the fixed 
collections are composed entirely of chil- 
dren’s books while about half of the remain- 
ing 30 per cent contain juvenile titles. More 
than three-fourths of the books in the travel- 
ing libraries are for children as contrasted 
with the usual public library standard of one- 
fourth children’s books in a well balanced 
collection. 


The older units contain no recent titles 
and are frequently unattractive and dingy 
although repaired by W. P. A. menders. Un- 
der ordinary conditions these books would 
not be retained for circulation; but since the 
demand exceeds the supply and the funds 
for replacement are lacking, these old units 
must be kept. To meet these difficulties some 
of the adult collections have been brought 
up-to-date by the inclusion of several current 
and popular titles. 


As an experiment this past year, the books 
for ten new traveling libraries were selected 
on the same basis as, for instance, the ar- 
ticles in the Readers digest for their timely 
interest and readability. No fiction was in- 
cluded, but instead entertaining stories of 
adventure, travel, and biography such as: 
Four hundred million customers, Arctic ad- 
venture, Lone cowboy, Horse and buggy doc- 
tor, Inside Europe, Savage symphony, True 
North, Cowman’s wife, House of exile, 
Goose feathers, and Danger is my business. 
Most of these collections were sent to groups 
of borrowers in rural areas, but they were 
read by very few. One unit sent to an asso- 
ciation library, however, had a circulation of 
409 in four months. 

Reorganization of traveling library pro- 
cedures has resulted in shortening the loan 
period, changing methods of shipment to 
effect economies, and a revision of all mimeo- 
graphed and printed forms used. 


SERVICE To LIBRARIES 


The individual loan service of the Library 
Division is used by public libraries when 
they cannot meet their patrons’ requests from 
their own book collections. 
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The “Borrower's Record and Reading 
Survey” shows that during the first eight 
months, 106 of the 139 public libraries and 
fourteen of the 44 association libraries have 
asked for material to meet specific requests 
from their readers. One public library has 
borrowed 116 volumes during this period, 
one association library, go. 


The annotated lists of new books, pam- 
phlets, and documents published quarterly in 
Minnesota Library Notes and News have 
been intended to help librarians in their book 
selecting and ordering. 


The traveling library service of the Li- 
brary Division is designed primarily for com- 
municties with no local libraries. Yet in the 
past, organizations which began by using 
traveling libraries developed their own asso- 
ciation libraries and continued to use travel- 
ing libraries to supplement their meager book 
collections. Many of these association li- 
braries have become public libraries; and in 
a few instances, public support is so inade- 
quate that traveling libraries are still needed. 
However, most libraries except the very 
smallest find that many of the titles in travel- 
ing libraries duplicate their own collections. 


PLaNs FoR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Future SERVICE 

Additional booklists will be compiled to 
cover all subjects for which requests are re- 
ceived. 

As county library systems are developed in 
Minnesota and as the bookless areas are 
wiped out, traveling libraries gradually will 
be eliminated, and new book distribution 
techniques set up to meet individual needs. 

The book selection policy of the future 
will tend toward the elimination of traveling 
libraries, which have proved an archaic 
method for the present day, and instead, 
there will be developed a strong, basic open 
shelf collection to provide books in sufficient 
quantity and variety to fill all requests from 
individuals without access to books, and 
from public libraries needing to supplement 
their holdings. 

If the development of county and regional 
libraries reaches the goal of complete state 
coverage, requests from individuals will be 
relayed through their local libraries as is done 
now, and the Library Division will become 
strictly an overlending library and a real 
clearing house for interlibrary loans. 





these do not really count. 





“True adult education, as contrasted with propaganda conditioning, insists 
on tolerance. The real adult must feel himself free, free to choose one side or 
another, free to determine for himself what is elevating and what is degrading. 
The best libraries exhibit in their book collections great tolerance, great respect 
for the reader’s freedom. It is true that this cannot be said of all libraries. I could 


cite instances of libraries less tolerant than the narrowest sectarian college. But 


“Our best public libraries are characterized by the spirit of tolerance essential 


to real adult education. They are democratic in their fundamental attitudes. 


In these essentials they are eminently fitted to take a leading part in the movement 
for adult education.”—Alvin Johnson, in his The public library—a people’s unt- 


versity. Chicago, A. L. A., 1939. $1.00 p. 28. 











THE LIBRARY DIVISION AND INDIVIDUAL 
LOAN SERVICE 


Irma K. ScHMALZ 
Reference Librarian, Library Division 


E. T. writes to the Library Division in 
handwriting characteristic of script and none 
too steady, “Thank you very much for the 
books, am returning them today; you will 
please send me som more.” This has been 
going on for several years, and the Library 
Division has made a special point of trying 
to keep Mr. T. supplied with reading matter. 


We suppose E. T. to be a Scandinavian 
farmer of some sixty odd years living near 
a Minnesota town, with a population of 
about 650. 

It was Mr. T.’s expressed enjoyment of the 
books he received and his gratefulness for 
the service rendered that first singled him 
out from the many Library Division borrow- 
ers. He was interested in historical novels 
and travel in Asia. One of his first packages 
included White’s Two years in the forbidden 
city, Johnston Miss Delicia Allen, and A 
daughter of the Nartkin by Sugimoto. Since 
then he has covered many countries in Asia, 
and has read many such novels as Rabble in 
arms by Roberts, and Long remember by 
Kantor. 


His reading interests, however, have not 
been confined, no indeed; he wanted to know 
about Africa, the South seas, and then the 
Arctic regions. For a time he followed the 
lives of our leaders in American history: 
Freeman’s four volumes on Robert E. Lee, 
biographies of General Grant, Jefferson 
Davis, Thomas Jefferson, and Aaron Burr. 


On one occasion we were asked to include 
hereafter a book of fiction each time for 
Mrs. T.—“something readable like Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s books.” For a short pe- 
riod a title by Rosman, by D. C. Fisher, or 
by S. E. White went to the farm home where 
winter evenings were long. Then Mr. T. 
stopped writing. When he resumed his cor- 
respondence he informed us it was no longer 
necessary to include a book for Mrs. T. 


At another time Dorfman’s Thorstein 
Veblen and his America was sent. Our 
patron upon returning the book explained 
that he had found it pretty hard going but 
had read it word for word. At no time has 


our reader failed to try any volume sent to 
him. 

Now, in response to a request from Mr. T., 
we send perhaps a substantial novel, a travel 
book or two, and a biography. The titles do 
not confine themselves to any one field, and 
he has had samplings of many writers. 
Specific examples of recent books include 
Farley’s Behind the ballots, Digby’s Goose 
feathers, Straus’ Lloyds: gentlemen at the 
coffee house, Gunther’s Inside Europe (upon 
the return of which E. T. wrote, “. . . it is 
just the information I have been looking for. 
It is a book that nead little studeing so I] 
keeped it as long as I dare”). Of course, we 
try to remember E. T.’s special interests. 


At the beginning of this year we received 
this communication, “To the Librarian: 
Dear Madam; Have you forgotten me or did 
the books got lost in the mail. . . . Would 
you please look in to the matter and send 
me som reading. Thanking you for all the 
good reading you send me last year. I re- 
main yours truly, E. T.” 


No, we hadn’t forgotten—the books had 
been mailed; nor are we likely to forget 
Mr. T. In fact, we are looking forward to 
sending him in his next package—Days of 
our years, by Van Paassen, The patriot by 
Buck, Montague’s North to adventure, and 
possibly America in midpassage by Charles 
Beard. 


THe Work oF THE REFERENCE 
DFPARTMENT 


E. T.’s case exemplifies only in part the 
work carried on in the Reference department 
of the Library Division. In addition to let- 
ters for just “som reading,” requests come 
for specific titles, for works by a certain 
author, for material on a given subject, for 
a definite piece of information, for help in 
outlining club work. 


The librarian of a small public library 
writes, “One of our patrons is interested in 
securing the following books: Arnold— 
Folklore of capitalism, Sloan—Today’s eco- 
nomics, Wootton—Lament for economics. 
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May we borrow them from you for the usual 
three weeks loan?” 


From a rural school teacher comes this 
query, “Our library resources are limited. 
We have Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, but several of the students are inter- 
ested in additional titles by Mark Twain. 
Can you supply any?” 

It is true, part of our work is really that 
carried on by the circulation department of 
a public library, but the other part may be 
defined in terms of the following reference 
questions: 

“Will you please send some material 
:elling in detail how to build a canvas- 
covered canoe. . . . If you have access to, 
please send me some blue prints.” 


A real problem is this one. “I have some 
Mexican Beet Workers staying near here 
every summer. They write their grocery or- 
ders out in Spanish. Can you send a 
Spanish-American Book for beginners. I 
would like to be able to pronounce coffee, 
matches, beans, sugar, and everyday needs 
in Spanish, also count.” 


Another patron asks, “Can you give me 
the name of the present United States am- 
bassador to Brazil?” 


Our club women, besides needing material 
for assigned papers, ask us for suggestions in 
planning the year’s program. 

Librarians, school teachers, general read- 
ers, club women, or group leaders in the 
State have need of books or facts for study, 
for information, or for recreation, as the case 
may be, and our department tries to meet 
those needs. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT: 


In most libraries, the reader comes to the 
library and states his request. From the fore- 
going, it is evident that the: work in the 
Library Division is not carried on through 
personal contact, but through the mails. 


Our leaflet Statewide book service is sent 
in response to an initial interest in the Li- 
brary. This leaflet includes in its informa- 
tion the rules governing loans to individuals. 


Requests come to us written on penny post 
cards, letter head stationery, note paper, store 


1 Wyer, James I., Reference work. A. L. A., 1930. p. 62. 


paper; occasionally, a telegram makes its ap- 
pearance. This mail is gone over, counted, 
and the special need in each letter is under- 


lined. 


When a request is filled and complete in- 
formation is provided for the “Record of 
Borrowers and Reading Survey” as described 
elsewhere in this issue, the books, pamphlets, 
clippings, or pictures in each package are 
charged using date due stamp, and the pack- 
age is sent prepaid by parcel post. The return 
postage is the borrower’s only expense. 


Any person writing in from a community 
with public, school, or county library service 
is referred to his local or county librarian. 
If the local librarian cannot supply the de- 
sired material, she writes to us, upon which 
the available material is sent to her to be re- 
lent to the original inquirer. 


A patron’s name is placed on the waiting 
list for a requested title or material which is 
out. When a book is returned, it immediately 
goes out to the next person on the list for it. 

We come now to the tools used to carry on 
this work. “In a narrow sense a reference 
book is one that is designed exclusively for 
consultation in the library; generally speak- 
ing, it is not adapted for reading through.” 
Of the kind of book Mr. Wyer refers to here, 
the Library Division has some 160 titles. 
This collection contains the usual diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, indexes, directories, 
catalogs, and bibliographies. If information 
is found in one of these, it is copied whenever 
possible and sent on to the interested indi- 
vidual. “Whenever possible” suggests lim- 
itations in our work. On occasion the article 
is of such length that to copy it is not prac- 
tical. When it is absolutely the only source 
of information, the reference volume itself 
is sent if circumstances warrant. 


The necessity of supplying information at 
a distance, however, has excluded from our 
“R” collection reference books containing 
many diagrams, extensive tables, or impor- 
tant illustrations. These together with year- 
books, history sets, and literature sets con- 
taining long chapters are added rather to the 
circulating collection to facilitate their use. 


The total number of volumes in this cir- 
culating, or open shelf, collection is 15,746. 
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Not too many, to be sure, but an increasingly 
useful, current collection. 


The foreign collection comprised of books 
in Norwegian, Swedish, German, French, 
and Finnish is being recataloged, and addi- 
tions to it will be made later. 

Another important tool is the vertical file. 
This file contains pamphlets, mounted news- 
paper clippings, and magazine articles which 
have been inserted into folders; it is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject. There is 
a special, separate file of material pertaining 
to Minnesota. 

Pamphlets are selected, ordered, and pro- 
cessed by the Reference department. The 
processing involves assigning subject head- 
ings as found in the Readers’ guide to pe- 
riodical literature. 


Periodical reading material is handled dif- 
ferently here from other libraries. Shocking 
as it may sound at first, articles found useful 
for a reference request are clipped from the 
magazines. They are, however, made avail- 
able for future use. Each article is inserted 
into a folder on the cover of which are typed 
the subject heading, title, and source. Upon 
its return, the article is placed in the vertical 
file, together with other material on the same 
subject. 

We are aware, of course, of the limitations 
of this system. Sometimes the first or last 
page of an article may be missing because 
the article before or after, as the case may be, 
has been used previously. This does not occur 
often enough to offset the advantage of being 
thus able, by clipping a magazine, to spread 
its use over a wider area within a given time. 
With weekly publications, especially, this is 
apparent. True, if the whole magazine were 
sent, it might be an incentive to a borrower 
to read material in it in addition to his article 
of special interest, but then the whole pur- 
pose of the magazine collection would change 
from that of a reference tool to that of gen- 
eral circulation. The magazine collection, 
shelved in pamphlet boxes, includes general 
magazines and a representative periodical 
for each special field. 

The picture collection numbers some 
30,000 pictures. Copies of famous or repre- 


sentative works of art are in one group; geo- 
graphic pictures, mainly from the National 
geographic magazine, in another; pictures 
relative to history, literature, sculpture, and 
biography are in other groups. 

Very often we have been asked for a cata- 
log of the books in the open shelf collection 
to aid borrowers more easily to make selec- 
tions. With additions and withdrawals con- 
stantly being made, a printed catalog is not 
economical. To meet these readers’ inquiries, 


mimeographed booklists have been compiled. 


Reference books, books on the open shelf, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspaper clippings, 
pictures, and booklists—all play their part in 
serving the individual borrower. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


About 1905-1906 under the former Minne- 
sota State Library Commission package li- 
brary service to individuals was developed; 
in the biennial report for those years this 
statement appears, “Of the 18,000 volumes 
now owned by the Minnesota Free Travel- 
ing Library, 16,000 volumes circulate in fixed 
sets, the remainder from the general collec- 
tion in response to individual requests.”” 


During the following years reference 
work, as we think of it in the Library Divi- 
sion today, was begun. “The requests,” 
states the Report for 1907-1908, “covers a 
wide range, and the amount of material sent 
varies in quantity from a copied page from 
a borrowed book to a library of thirty vol- 
umes for use of high school students in pre- 
paring graduating essays. ... A record of 
this service has not been kept until Novem- 
ber, 1908, and during that month and De- 
cember, 37 requests were filled and 25 books 
and 130 magazine articles were sent out.”* 

The statistics for the following biennium 
read: 472 requests on 522 subjects, 364 books, 
17 pictures, and 1,161 magazine articles and 
pamphlets.* To these figures, however, 
should be added the circulation during this 
same time of material sent in special libraries 
to students, homes, and clubs. 

From these early beginnings reference 
work to individuals and groups rose steadily 


2 Minnesota public library commission Fourth biennial report, 1905-1906 p. 69. 
3 Minnesota public library commission Fifth biennial report, 1907-1908 p. 48. 
4 Minnesota public library commission Sixth biennial report, 1909-1910 p. 54. 
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and gradually, reaching a peak in book circu- 
lation of 28,609 covering 13,140 requests in 
1935-1936; and a peak of 13,240 requests 
with a book circulation of 28,157 volumes 
during the year 1936-1937. 

The circulation of vertical file material 
has been much more fluctuating. A high 
point, 16,319, was reached in 1919-1920'; a 
low point of 3,567, in 1932-1933°. The de- 
pression period with its emphasis on pam- 
phlet material brought this number up again. 

The circulation of pictures also shows an 
irregular progress. 

New patrons may write as these two did: 
“We are a couple of farm folks that will soon 
enjoy electric light and would like some good 
reading material to read.” 

“We live 8-7 & 10 mi. from the nearest 
towns and in winter we are snowed in part 
of the time so I would appreciate the books 
if you could send them.” Regular borrowers 
for assorted reasons may cease to use the 
Library. In other words, the amount of serv- 
ice given in any one year may vary, but that 
after all is not the important point. The 
true value of any service to an individual is 


in direct proportion to the satisfaction it 
gives. Encouraging, then, are these excerpts 
{rom letters sent to us from time to time. 


“The last bundle of books was so good that 
I sent six of them to a friend in 
so she could have the privilege of enjoying 
them to.” 


“This is a real book. [| Byrd’s Alone]. Sat 
up till 3 A.M. with it and my brother sat up 
till 5 A.M. It shakes one.” 

“Being unemployed at present, reading, 
listening to the radio, and entering contests 
do much to relieve the monotony of just 
existing and hoping. I’m deeply grateful 
for everything the women in the State li- 
brary have done to keep me _ occupied. 
Thanks heaps.” 

Individual reading and reference service 
has been available to the people of the State 
for over 30 years. On the whole they have 
been grateful, and some have expressed them- 
selves to that effect: 

“Tt is a great treat for us country people to 
5 Minnesota. 
5 Minnesota. 


7 Minnesota. 
8 Minnesota. 


be able to get good books to read this time of 
year [January] when we are not so busy. 
Two families—7 or 8 people have read one or 
all these books.” 


“I am asking another three weeks [a re- 
newal | as I have been sick in bed... . ‘The 
books are so varied, so fascinating I want so 
much to read them. ... 1 am 89 and for many 
years have had keen delight and intellectual 
profit from this Library... .” 


Tue Furure PLANs oF THE REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Constructive criticism, general apprecia- 
tion, or plain praise prompt one to do even 
better. And so we are aware of improve- 
ments which would strengthen our reference 
service. Some of these added services may 
be wishful thinking at present; others may 
be within reach. They are conditioned by ap- 
propriations, which determine size of staff, 
which in turn regulates the time and duties 
of each member of that staff. 


Given more people, one of the first inno- 
vations would be the planning and directing 
of individual reading courses to fit the needs, 
tastes, and development of each reader. Now, 
much of the selection, through the mimeo- 
graphed lists, is left to the individual. In 
those cases when the choice of titles has been 
given to us, the qualifications of the request 
for the moment are kept in mind, but selec- 
tions do not necessarily fit into an extended 
program. With a course planned for an in- 
dividual, the books could be sent automatic- 
ally at given intervals; now, a new package 
library is sent only upon each new request. 
The “Record of Borrowers and Reading 
Survey” would provide useful, background 
material. Such procedures as have been out- 
lined here are followed in some states. It 
seems to us a most personal and helpful kind 
of service. 

Each member of the Reference staff, with 
more time, could make closer examinations 
of the new books added to the collection. 
True, the card catalog brings out subject 
analytics, but looking over the books at first 
hand is more desirable. 


Department of education. Library division Report, 1935-1936 p. 6. 

Department of education. Library division Report, 1936-1937 p. 4. 
Department of education. Library division First biennial report, 1919-1920 p. 7. 
Department of education. Library division Report, 1932-33 p. 2. 
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We wish to set up a new system of buying 
pamphlet material—a system whereby lists 
would be checked regularly in an effort to 
cover all important checklists. Together with 
this, an automatic weeding of the vertical 
file should be worked out. Last summer this 
general file was gone over, and out-of-date 
and worn material discarded. Looking for- 
ward to that time when weeding may be 
done at more frequent intervals and with 
greater speed, each new piece of material 
now added is stamped with the date of filing. 
The result of such buying and discarding 
would be a live, up-to-the-minute pamphlet 
collection. If, moreover, magazines were 
checked for especially timely articles, antici- 
pating their use, it would increase the pres- 
ent utility of our magazines and round out 
the vertical file collection. 


So far, the only significant visual material 
we have to offer is pictures, and the file has 
at best a few weak spots. Besides making the 
necessary additions to the picture collection, 
we should like to build up a good map collec- 


tion and develop an educational film loan 
service. 

Our plans include special bibliographic 
service for those who need extensive refer- 
ences on any given subject. The bibliography 
for the State high school league debate ques- 
tion is about the only one now compiled each 
year. 


With such special service may also come 
the answering by personal letter of reference 
questions, to cover which, books are sent at 
present although only a sentence or two in 
each volume may be to the point. 


Going beyond our own resources, the fu- 
ture may bring, as has been suggested, an 
extensive interlibrary loan service. The 
wealth of all Minnesota libraries might be 
made available through a union catalog, with 
this Library serving as a central clearing 
house. 


Until that time, the Library Division will 
continue to send E. T. and other Minneso- 
tans that “next package of books.” 





New Libraries 


Morgan—A new public library building and museum is being erected in 
Morgan which will soon be completed. A grant of $15,000 was obtained from Public 
Works Administration. Mr. Charles O. Gilfillan, pioneer citizen, prominent pro- 
moter of the Gilfillan farms, financed the rest of the project which will cost about 
$35,000. It is a charming building, 25 x 62 feet, built of brick, in a modified English 
style, with slate roof, steel window frames and other sturdy features. 


In the lower story, partly below ground, are the lavatories, store rooms, vault, 
boiler room, practice room for band and museum. The upper floor has the main 
library room containing a fire place and a reading room, a bandstand which opens 
from the rear on to a park. 


Mountain Lake—Formerly an association library has set itself up as a legal 
public library and is receiving a 1 mill public library tax levy. 


Springfield—Also formerly an association library has become a legal public 
library. Quarters are housed in the school. For the first year $300 has been appro- 
priated for maintenance. 


Stewartville—A legal public library has been established and is at present 
housed in the municipal building. The present book collection was assembled as 
the result of a book drive and contains for the most part useful titles. A small initial 
appropriation was also made. 





























MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


















THEME: RURAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR LIBRARIES 


* 


Wednesday 


g:00 A.M. Registration 


10:00 A.M. Executive Board Meetings — 
separate states 


11:00 A.M. Joint Executive Board Meeting 


2:00 P.M. Book Selection Problems (Grand 
Ballroom ) 
Hazel Halgrim, Chairman 
New Books—M. K. Reely 
Technical Books for Small 
Libraries—C. I. Cocker 
Business Books for Small 
Libraries — Constance 


Humphrey 


6:30 P.M. Trustees Dinner (Banquet 
Room) 
Michigan Trustee, Chairman 
Welcome from Wisconsin 
Trustees 
Greetings from Minnesota 
Trustees 
PROBLEMS CONFRONT- 
ING TRUSTEES, by J. J. 
Weadock, Jr., Lima, Ohio 


8:45 P.M. First General Session (Grand 
Ballroom). 
Martha B. Merrell, President 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Joint Conference 


MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Hotel Schroeder 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


October 18-21, 1939 








* 


Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion, Chairman 
Speaker to be announced 


Thursday 


9:30 A.M. Second General Session (Grand 
Ballroom) 

Ruth Rosholt, President Min- 
nesota Library Association, 
Chairman 

County Libraries and Exten- 
sion Work—Essae Culver 

Federal Aid—Speaker to be 
announced 

A. L. A. Reorganization — 
Charles H. Brown 


12:15 P.M. Publicity Luncheon (Banquet 
Room) 
Nancy Loehr, Chairman 
Hospital Librarians Luncheon 
(English or Pere Marquette 
Room) 
Leila Janes, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. Catalog Section (English Room) 
Michigan Chairman 
Reference Section (Grand Ball- 
room ) 


Theodora Way, Chairman 
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3:30 P.M. Lending Section (Grand Ball- 
room ) 
Minnesota Chairman 


5:00 P.M. View Exhibits 


7:00 P.M. Banquet (Grand Ballroom) 
Ralph Ulveling, Chairman 
Speaker to be announced 


9:30 P.M. Informal Stag Smoker (English 
Room ) 


Friday 


8:30 A.M.—Staff Associations and Local 
Library Clubs Breakfasts 
(Pere Marquette Room) 
Dorothy T. Hagerman, 
Chairman 
Reports from Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin 


Discussion 


10:00 A.M. State Association Business Meet- 
ings 
Michigan — Pere Marquette 
Room 
Minnesota—English Room 
Wisconsin—Grand Ballroom 


12:30 P.M. Adult Education Luncheon 
(Banquet Room) 
Michigan Chairman 
Talk by Dr. Alice I. Bryan, 


Columbia University 


3:30 P.M. Public Library Standards 
(Grand Ballroom) 
Cora Frantz, Chairman 
College and University Librarics 
(Pere Marquette Room) 
G. Flint Purdy, Chairman 
Special Libraries (Banquet 
Room) 
Mrs. Geyde B. Neilsen, Chair- 
man 


4:40 P.M. View Exhibits 
7:00 P.M. Alumni Dinners 


8:45 P.M. Stunts and Dance (Grand Ball- 
room ) 
F. Zvolanek, Chairman (Ju- 
nior Members) 


Saturday 


8:30 A.M. Children’s Section Breakfast 
Michigan—Pere Marquette 
Room 
Minnesota—English Room 
Wisconsin—Banquet Room 


10:00 A.M. Children and School Librarians 
(Grand Ballroom) 
Alice Davitt, Chairman 


2:30 P.M. Third General Sesssion (Grand 
Ballroom ) 
Ruth Rutzen, President Mich- 
igan Library Association, 
Chairman 
Speaker to be announced 





Chicago Press, 1939. $2.00) P. 370. 





“Over many lunch counters hangs the sign, “The banks have agreed to sell 


no sandwiches and we have agreed to cash no checks.’ How about a sign in front 


of the loan desk, ‘Mike Flanagan’s drug store, for obvious reasons of self-interest, 
has agreed to stock no books of importance to the serious reader, and we, for the 
same reasons, have agreed to stock nothing else.’”—Douglas Waples, “People 


and libraries,” in Current issues in library administration. (Chicago, University of 
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REPORT OF PROGRESS 


In two counties where Demonstrations are 
in progress, county commissioners were ap- 
proached with requests to establish tax-sup- 
ported county libraries. A delegation from 
the Citizens’ Committee in Blue Earth 
County, where the Project was started, met 
with the commissioners to request that the 
maximum tax of one mill be levied for this 
purpose. The commissioners were receptive 
to the idea, but have left the decision open 
until October, pending further expression by 
the county people in favor of the tax. 


The board of directors of the Mower 
County Library Association also presented a 
request to their commissioners for a county 
library system, asking in this instance for a 
half-mill levy, although they stressed the 
need for the whole mill. Two of the com- 
missioners expressed themselves as being in 
favor of the idea, but definite action was de- 
ferred. Since the Demonstration has been 
operating here only since March, it was too 
soon for county-wide sentiment to have crys- 
tallized. However, the committee was of the 
opinion that it would be beneficial to have 
the matter presented this year. 


In Rice, Waseca, and Freeborn counties, 
the citizens’ groups decided that the Dem- 
onstrations must continue longer before 
definite action can be taken. 


Sixty people attended a county-wide citi- 
zens’ meeting in Zumbrota on June roth and 
voted to form a county citizens’ committee 
to sponsor the Demonstration. Officers and 
a board of directors consisting of two mem- 
bers from each commissioner’s district were 
elected, and thirteen book stations have al- 
ready been set up throughout the county. 


Publicity 


A display of four placards showing the 
various kinds of newspaper publicity used 
during the development of the Project was 
sent on request of the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee to the annual conference in Los 
Angeles. The display included state-wide 
releases on general library needs and on li- 
brary conditions in Minnesota. 


Regular weekly broadcasts are being given 
over station KYSM, Mankato, at 1:30 P.M. 
on Tuesdays; WCAL, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, 9:30 A.M. on Fridays; and 
KATE, Albert Lea, 7:45 P.M. on Tuesdays. 
These programs are in the form of 10-minute 
interviews between the supervisors and an- 
nouncers on the subject of county libraries 
and the Demonstrations. 


The Future of the Project 
Librarians no doubt are all familiar with 


the bill passed by Congress which includes 
the ruling that all persons employed on 
WPA rolls for 18 months or longer will be 
dropped from the rolls and then will have to 
be recertified for further employment. Since 
this ruling affects at least two-thirds of the 
WPA workers in libraries, it may have 
serious consequences to our Project, as the 
number of supervisors employed is depen- 
dent upon the number of certified library 
workers. 

The December number of Library Notes 
and News will be given over to a compre- 
hensive treatment of the WPA Library Proj- 
ect, its general development, and its progress 
to date. At that time it will be possible also 
to report upon the future of the Demonstra- 
tions. 
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SUBJECT LISTS OF BOOKS 
Compiled by ELzanor Davis 


For some time the Library Division has been publishing in this department an annotated 
bibliography of new books under the heading RECENT BOOKS. This selection of current 
titles is usually a duplication of the more complete lists published in the BOOKLIST, issued 
semi-monthly by the American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, at 
$3.00 a year and in the WILSON BULLETIN, issued monthly by the H. W. Wilson Co., 


950 University Ave., New York City at $1.00 a year. 


Our records indicate that nearly all libraries in the State are subscribing to one or both 
of these publications. For that reason, lists of new books no longer will be published in 


these columns. 


Instead the Library Division will print subject lists of books in various fields to aid 
small libraries in rounding out their collections. Librarians are requested to send in book 
lists which they have found useful and which may be of value to other libraries. Suggestions 


on subject topics will be appreciated. 


BOOKS ABOUT MINNESOTA FOR EVERY READER 


*Blegen, Theodore C. Building Minnesota. 
Heath, 1938. 1.48. 977-6 
LN&N-Mr 39 


DeKruif, Paul H. Seven iron men. Blue 
Ribbon, 1929. 1.00. 977-6 
Story of the discovery of the iron deposits 
in the Mesabe Range by the Merritt 
brothers. 


*Federal Writers’ Project, Minnesota. Min- 
nesota; a State guide. Viking, 1938. 2.50. 
917.76 
LN&N-D 38 
Hagen, Mrs. Lois. Parish in the pines. Cax- 
ton, 1938. 3.00. g21 
LN&N-D 38 


Havighurst, Walter. Upper Mississippi, a 
wilderness saga. (Rivers of America 
series). Farrar, 1937. 2.50. QI7.7 
“Chiefly concerned with the stories of 
Scandinavian immigrants.” BRD 


Humphrey, Seth K. Following the prairie 
frontier. Univ. of Minn. press, 1931. 2.50. 
917-7 

Anecdotal narrative of personal experience. 


*Starred titles are suggested for first purchase 


Minnesota Library Notes and News in which they were listed. 


*Jaques, Mrs. Florence P. Canoe country; 
illus. by Francis L. Jaques. Univ. of Minn. 
press, 1938. 2.50. 917.76 
LN&N-D 38 

*Roberts, Thomas S. Bird portraits in color. 
Univ. of Minn. press, 1934. 3.50. 598.2 
Contains all g2 color plates with brief de- 
scriptions from his monumental 2-volume 
Birds of Minnesota and should be pur- 
chased by all libraries who cannot afford 
$15 for the larger work. 


Schilplin, Maude C., ed. Minnesota verse, an 
anthology. Times pub., St. Cloud, new 
ed., 1938. 3.00. 811.08 
LN&N-D 38 

Walker, Charles R. American city. Farrar, 
1937. 2.50. 977-6 
“Sociological history of Minneapolis.” 


BRD 
Fiction 
Cannon, Mrs. Cornelia. Rest rust. Grosset, 


1928. .75. 
Krause, Herbert. Wind without rain. Bobbs, 


1939. 2.50. 


If books have been reviewed previously, reference is made to the issue of 
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Lovelace, Mrs. M. H. Early candlelight. 
Grosset, 1929. .75. 

Lovelace, Mrs. M. H. and Lovelace, D. W. 
Gentlemen from England. Macmillan, 


1937. 2.50. 
One stayed at Welcome. Day, 1934. 2.25. 


McNally, William. House of vanished 
splendor. Grosset, 1934. -75. 
Ostenso, Martha. Wild geese. Grosset, 1925. 


75. 
.. Stone field. Dodd, 1937. 2.50. 
Stevens, James. Paul Bunyan. Garden City, 
1925. 1.00. 
or 
Shepherd, Esther. Paul Bunyan. Harcourt, 
1925. 2.00. 
Wise, Mrs. Evelyn V. As the pines grow. 


Appleton, 1939. 2.00. 
—Long tomorrow. Appleton, 1938. 2.00. 


Stories of Minnesota for Children 


Brill, Ethel C. Rupahu’s warning, a story of 
the great Sioux outbreak. Macrae, 1931. 
1.75. age 10-13 

Buck, Solon J. and Buck, Mrs. E. H. Stories 


of early Minnesota. Macmillan, 1925. .96. 
age 10-14 


Tales of the early days. 


Brock, Emma L. Drusilla. Macmillan, 1937. 
1.50. 


age 8-12 





Adventures of a little girl in covered 
wagon days. 


Ford, Antoinette E. Gopher tales, stories 
from the history of Minnesota. Lyons, 


1938. .80. (j977-6) age g-12 
Means, Mrs. Florence C. Candle in the mist. 

Houghton, 1931. 2.00. age 12-14 

Pioneer adventure for older girls. 

Meigs, Cornelia L. Swift rivers. Little, 1932. 
2.00. age 13-14 
Logging on the upper Mississippi. 

Palmer, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Nightingale house. 
Scribner, 1937. 1.75. age 8-10 
A little girl of many years ago. 

Painter, Clara S. and Brezler, Anne. Minne- 
sota grows up. Univ. of Minn. press, 1.75. 

(3977-6) age 7-10 
A story of Minnesota in original manner 
for very young readers. 

Stong, Philip D. Honk: the moose. Dodd, 
1935. 2.00. age 9-12 
Humorous tale of two small boys and a 
moose. 

Turngren, Annette. Flaxen braids, a chapter 
from a real Swedish childhood. Nelson, 
1937. 1.50. age 9-12 

Wilder, Mrs. Laura I. On the banks of Plum 


Creek. Harper, 1937. 2.00. age 9-12 
A little girl in Minnesota sixty years ago. 











Bertram, James M. Unconquered; journal 
of a year’s adventures among the fighting 
peasants of North China. Day, 1939. 3.00. 

95! 
“The easy narrative style, consistently 
fascinating and informative, places Uncon- 
quered at the top of the list of books on 
China for sheer delight in reading.” Na- 
tion. 


Bisson, Thomas A. Japan in China. Mac- 
millan, 1938. 3.00. 951 
“Inside story of events since 1933 that have 
led up to the conflict in China.” BRD 

*Buck, Mrs. Pearl S. Patriot. Day, 1939. 


2.50. 
LN&N-Je 39 


RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA OF TODAY 






*Crow, Carl. 400 million customers. Blue 
Ribbon, 1938. 1.39. Q5I.1 
LN&N-Mar 38 

Gunther, John. Inside Asia. Harper, 1939. 
3.50. 950 
Fully as entertaining and informative as 
the author’s Inside Europe and like it 
essential for every library. 


Hobart, Mrs. Alice T. Yang and Yin. Gros- 
set, 1936. 1.00. 
“Story of the conflict between East and 
West, the old and the new.” BRD 


Lewis, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Portraits from a 
Chinese scroll. Winston, 1938. 2.50. 915.1 
“Collection of stories, each one dealing 
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with an episode in the life of a Chinese 
character.” BRD 


Lin Yutang. My country and my people. 
Blue Ribbon, 1935. 1.39. QI5.1 
Pearl Buck calls this “the truest, the most 


profound, the most important book yet 
written about China.” 


Mowrer, Edgar A. Dragon wakes. Morrow, 


1939. 2.00. 95! 
LN&N-Mr 39 


Snow, Edgar. Red star over China. Random 
House, 1938. 3.00. 951 
LN&N-Je 38 


Tamai, Katsunori (Ashihei Hino, pseud.) 
Wheat and soldiers. Farrar, 1939. 2.00. 
A Japanese poet now a soldier in China 
has written what Pearl Buck characterizes 
as a “quiet simple account of what war is 
from day to day . . . no propaganda . 
no self-justification.” 


Wales, Nym. Inside red China. Doubleday, 


1939. 3.00. 951 
LN&N-Je 39 





RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


Adshead, Gladys L. Brownies—hushi Ox- 
ford. 1.00. age 4-8 


Something surprising. Macmillan. 1.75. 
age 8-10 


Baker, Margaret and Baker, Mary. Fifteen 
tales for lively children. Dodd. 1.75. 
age 6-9 

Barne, Kitty. She shall have music. Dodd. 
2.00. age 8-12 
Bechdolt, Oxford. 1.00. 
age 4-6 
Beebe, Catherine. Just around the corner. 
Oxford. 1.25. age 3-4 
Benet, Laura. Hidden valley. Dodd. 2.00. 
age II-14. 


Black, Mrs. I. S. Hamlet, a cocker spaniel. 
Holiday. 1.50. age 6-9. 


Roscoe. 


Jack. 


Brode, Emma L. Till potatoes grow on trees. 
Knopf. 1.75. age 6-9 
Burglon, Nora. Sticks across the chimney. 
Holiday. 2.00. age 9-12 
Coats, Alice M. Story of Horace. Coward. 
1.75. age 3-8 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Dancing Tom. Mac- 


millan. 1.00. age 3-4 


Five bushel farm. Macmillan. 2.00. 
age 8-10 


Daugherty, James. Andy and the lion. Vik- 


ing. 1.50. age 4-8 


D’Aulaire, I. M. and D’Aulaire, E. P. 
Abraham Lincoln. Doubleday. 2.00. 

age 4-8 

Deucher, Sybil. Giotto tended the sheep. 

Dutton. 2.50. age 8-12 


Dodds, Myrta H. White camels of the sing- 
ing sands. Crowell. 2.00. age 9-12 


Doorly, Eleanor. The microbe man; a life 
of Pasteur for young people. Appleton. 
1.50. age 4-8 


Enright, Elizabeth. Thimble summer. Far- 
rar. 2.00. age 8-10 


Flack, Marjorie. William and his kitten. 
Houghton. 1.00. age 4-6 


Freeman, Ruth and Harrop, A. Chips and 
little Chips. Whitman. .75. 4-7 


Garrard, Phillis. Banana tree house. Cow- 
ard. 2.00. age 3-5 


Gates, Doris. Sarah’s idea. Viking. 1.50 
age 8-12 


Handforth, Thomas. Mei Li. Doubleday. 
2.00. age 6-8 


Haywood, Carolyn. “B” is for Betsy. Har- 
court. 2.00. age 5-8 
Hunt, Mabel L. Benjie’s hat. Stokes. 1.75. 
age 7-11 

Judson, Clara I. Pioneer girl. Rand. .50. 
age 8-10 
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Kelly, Eric P. Treasure mountain. Mac- 
millan. 2.00. age 12-16 


Lane, Estella H. Giant who liked chocolate 
cake. Harper. 1.50. age 4-8 
Lathrop, Dorothy P. Hide and go seek. 
Macmillan. 1.50. age 6-8 
Leaf, Munro. The watchbirds. Stokes. 1.00. 
age 4-8 

Lida. The little French farm. Harper. 1.00. 
age 3-6 

Lide, Alice A. Yinka-Tu, the yak. Viking. 
2.00. age 6-10 


Mallette, Gertrude. Che-Cha-Ko. Double- 
day. 2.00. age 12-16 


Medary, Marjorie. Joan and the three deer. 
Random. 2.00. age 6-10 


Milhous, Katherine. Once upon a time. 
Scribner. 1.50. age 4-7 


Rudolph, Marguerite. Masha: the little goose 
girl. Macmillan. 1.50 age 8-10 


Stong, Phil. Hired man’s elephant, Dodd. 
2.00. age 10-16 


Thompson, Blanche J. More silver pennies. 
Macmillan. 1.25. age 6-12 


Walton, Mrs. B. E. Lappy in the forest. Dut- 
ton. 2.00. age 4-8 


Wood, Esther. Pedro’s coconut skates. Long- 
mans. 1.50. age 8-12 





PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


CuaNcELLor, JoHn ed. Helping adults to 
learn; the library in action. American 
Library Association, 1939. 296p. $3.00. 
“This book in certain respects supplements 
Libraries and adult education published in 
1926. It is a compilation of 33 articles, 18 
of which have not been published previ- 
ously. Part I presents in 26 papers actual 
practices which show different types of 
adult education service in libraries. In 
Part II, six writers give some suggestions 
for the future. In Part III, Mr. Chancellor 
offers a synthesis, a sketch of a library 
organized for informal education. Bibli- 
ography: p. 273-85.”—Booklist. 


Conpit, Lester. A pamphlet about pam- 

phlets. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. 104p. 
75. 
“This is an attempt to stimulate thought 
that may lead toward improvement of 
methods in the treatment of pamphlets and 
to summarize what has been done. De- 
signed to meet the needs of library assist- 
ants, research workers, and collectors, it 
includes such information as definitions, 
uses, selection, collection, methods of pres- 
ervation, and cataloging.” 


Currin, AtTHEA. School library movement. 
H. W. Wilson, 6th ed. 1939. 169p. $1.25. 
“Completely rewritten this volume serves a 
double purpose. Part I contains chapters of 


interest to the school administrator faced 
with the problem of initiating a library 
program. Points covered are: the choice 
of an administrative scheme, the selection 
of the librarian, school library standards, 
housing the collection, equipment, financ- 
ing and cooperative measures in the school 
library system. Part II is planned for the 
librarian entrusted with the actual organi- 
zation and management from initial organ- 
ization, book selection, cataloging and 
classification, repair and discard, reports, 
etc., to questions of service including in- 
struction in the use of the library, service 
to the classroom and cooperation with pub- 
lic libraries. The topics discussed are modi- 
fications or enlargements of those in earlier 
editions, based on questions brought up in 
summer classes in school library manage- 
ment over a period of ten years. Solutions 
have been worked out on the basis of prac- 
tices found to be general in various locali- 
ties. Appendices provide school library 
standards as set forth by both the North 
Central and Southern associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools; a list of 
accredited library schools and a supple- 
mentary bibliography.” 

Hersert, C. W. Personnel administration in 
public libraries. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1939. 190p. $2.25. 

“Although the problems considered in this 
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study are specifically those of the medium- 
sized or large library, many libraries of 
smaller size will find the book suggestive 
and practical. Personnel administration is 
considered as functionalized and non func- 
tionalized, with a supplementary section 
on outside participation which covers civil 
service and certification.” —Booklist. 


JorckEL, C. B., ed. Current issues in library 
administration. (1938 Library Institute.) 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. 392p. $2.00. 


“Fourteen papers, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Carleton B. Joeckel. Problems in- 
volving internal operation are discussed 
by library administrators and experts in 
public administration and education. Con- 
tributors include: Floyd W. Reeves, Keyes 
D. Metcalf, Althea Warren, Carl H. Chat- 
ters, G. Lyle Belsley, Douglas Waples, 
John Adams Lowe, J. L. McCamy, et al.” 


Sauer, J. L., ed. Radio roads to reading. 
H. W. Wilson, 1939. 236p. $2.25. 

“Over a period of five years, the Rochester 
Public Library sponsored by the Board of 
Education has been giving weekly broad- 
casts on books and libraries designed for 
fifth to eleventh grade pupils. In the belief 
that their experience will be helpful to 
others, Julia L. Sauer, Head, Department 
of Work with Children, has prepared 
Radio roads to reading, a volume contain- 
ing twenty of the scripts used in those pro- 
grams which seem to best illustrate the 
elements that make this type of program 
successful. The purpose of these book 
talks has been to increase the reading of 


Waptes, Dovuctas. 


desirable books. All the emphasis is there- 
fore on the reading of the books by the 
children themselves with an avoidance of 
any treatment that might cause the broad- 
cast to serve as a substitute for reading the 
book under discussion. Among the stories 
reviewed in these programs are Pepin, The 
princess and the goblin, Robin on the 
mountain, A tea tray for Tabitha, A boy 
of the lost crusade and for the older pupils, 
talks on Roland, Beowulf, The Bronte 
family and Emily Dickinson.” 


Investigating library 
problems. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. 
I15p. $1.00. 

“This student manual defines the logical 
elements and processes of research. Con- 
tents: Stating problems; Validity of evi- 
dence; Reliability of evidence; Personal 
sources; Documentary frequency; Histori- 
cal criticism; Analysis; Synthesis; Evalua- 
tion; Summary. It is of interest to all libra- 
rians as it sets forth methods of investiga- 
nas applicable to the study of library prob- 
ems. 


...and Carnovsky, Leon. Libraries and read- 


ers in the state of New York. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 160p. $2.00. 

“This study presents evidence with respect 
to the reading of high school students, 
teachers, and parents in two New York 
communities. The implications of the evi- 
dence are then considered in connection 
with a library program for the state. Vari- 
ous methods of school and public library 
cooperation are described and recommen- 
dations made.” 





CURRENT PAMPHLETS 
Compiled by Irma K. Scumatz 


Foreicn Poricy Reports. Foreign policy 
association, Inc., 8 W. goth St., New York, 
N. Y. Published twice a month. 25c each; 
$5.00 a year; order directly from the Asso- 
ciation. 

American defense policies, by D. H. Popper. 
v. 15, no. 4. Reviews and weighs the 
United States’ present military policies 
touching upon the navy, army, and air 
corps. 


Germany's expansion in eastern Europe, by 


P. B. Taylor. v. 15, no. 5. The author 
says, “Although the information now 
available is incomplete, this report seeks 
to trace the steps by which Germany ex- 
panded through Czechoslovakia and after 


breaking up the Czech state, made de- 
mands on other Eastern European coun- 
tries.” 
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Italy's African claims against France, by 
V. M. Dean. v. 15, no. 6. Discusses the 
conflict between fascist Italy and France 
in the Mediterranean especially regarding 
the French protectorate of Tunisia, the 
French port and railway at Djibouti, and 
the Suez Canal. 


Japan’s economic outlook, by T. A. Bisson. 
v. 15, no. 7. Considers the financial prob- 
lem of Japan at home, her more critical 
international economic position, and her 
access to world markets. 













Economic mobilization of Great Britain, by 
J. F. Green. v. 15, no. 8. Due to Great 
Britain’s extensive rearmament program, a 
new economic policy has been forced upon 
her; it increases the public debt and neces- 
sitates compulsion in meeting military 
needs. 
















HeapuinE Books. Foreign policy association, 
Inc., 8 W. goth St., New York, N. Y. 25¢ 
each. 






No. 17—Good neighbors; the story of the 
two Americas, by Delia Goetz and Varian 
Fry. 1939. 96p. Shows why some feel it 
is essential for us to improve our relations 
with Latin America, and what we have 
done in the past with like problems con- 
fronting us today. 


No. 18—Battles without bullets; the story of 

economic warfare, by Thomas Brockway. 
1939. 96p. Answers the questions con- 
cerning the nature of the economic strug- 
gle between the belligerent “have not” 
countries and the anti-war wealthy coun- 













tries; the weapons, stratagems, and aims 
involved; and the relationship between eco- 
nomic and real war. 


No. 19—In quest of empire; the problem of 


colonies, by W. C. Langsam. 1939. 96p. 
Why the colonial problem is important, 
How the modern race for colonies began, 
The contestants clash, Who got the win- 
ning places? Germany loses her prize, Do 
colonies pay? Why Germany wants her 
colonies back, Some solutions that have 
been proposed—these are the chapter head- 
ings covering the material in this book. 





Wortp Arrairs Pamputets. Foreign policy 


association, Inc., 8 W. goth St., New York, 
N. Y. Published irregularly. 35c each; 10 
to 99 copies, 20c each. 


No. 4—Defending America, by G. F. Eliot. 


1939. 34p. “—in following a military pol- 
icy of defensive purpose, but equipped 
with offensive instruments ample to com- 
mand the oceans which are the natural 
ramparts of the American continents we 
are following the path of national security 
for the preservation of our free institutions 
of government, the safety of our people 
from any form of attack, and the economic 
conditions necessary and desirable for our 
welfare.” 


No. 5—Building the Third Reich, by J. C. 
deWilde. 1939. 56p. The Nazis advocate 
a new “conception of things” or “way of 
life”; race, culture, religion, government, 
economics, individual liberty have all 
undergone new interpretations, and are 
discussed here. 















Baity, E. C. Modern woman’s bookshelf. 
(Lib. ext. pub. v. 5, no. 4.) 1939. 37p. 
Univ. of North Carolina press, Chapel 
hill, N. C. 50c. Suggestions for club pro- 
grams based on recent books relating 
broadly to the problems in which women 
are interested. 


Benham, Victor, and East, H. R. How to 


raise and train your dog (No. 78). 1939. 
39p. Home institute, 243 W. 17th st., New 












*From vertical file service catalog. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS* 


York city. 15c. Information on breeds of 
dogs, food, general care and grooming, 
and treatment when sick; and directions 
for training dogs to obey and to perform 
tricks. 


Boston school of occupational therapy. Occu- 


pational therapy as a profession. 1939. 5p- 
The author, 7 Harcourt st., Boston. Single 
copy free; in quantities, roc each. Out- 
lines personality qualifications for success- 
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ful therapists, educational requirements, 
course of study, placement, registration, 
and suggestions for high school and college 
students considering this profession. Mim- 
eographed. 


.What every intelligent person should know 
about the modern role in medicine of occu- 
pational therapy. n.d. 7p. The author, 7 
Harcourt st., Boston. Single copy free; in 
quantities, 5c each. Describes the use of 
occupational therapy in a general or ortho- 
pedic hospital, in a mental hospital, in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium, and in a chil- 
dren’s hospital. 


Brazil nut advertising fund. Story of Brazil 
nuts. 1936. 6p. The author, 60 Hudson 
st., New York city. Free. Information on 
the natural history, gathering, marketing, 
and food value of Brazil nuts. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Californians incorporated. San Francisco, 
1939. 1939. 51p. The author, 703 Market 
st., San Francisco. Free to libraries and to 
teachers. Not available to children or 
classes. Views of the Golden gate interna- 
tional exposition, of San Francisco, and of 
the surrounding country. 


Civilian conservation corps. CCC and wild- 
life. 1938. 17p. The author, Washington, 
D.C. Free. Outlines the wildlife conser- 
vation program of the Civilian conserva- 
tion corps. 


Copper and brass industrial exhibit. Copper. 
1939. 17p. The author, 420 Lexington av., 
New York city. Free. Available only to 
public, school, and college libraries. Brief 
information on the mining, smelting, refin- 
ing, and manufacture of copper. 


Crandall, L. B. Beekeeping. (Bul. 258.) 
1938. 7p. Connecticut state college. Ex- 
tension service, Storrs, Conn. Free. A be- 
ginner’s handbook on bee culture. 


Fechner, Robert. CCC—its first six years— 
1933-1939. 1939. 10p. Civilian conserva- 
tion corps, Washington, D.C. Free. Brief 
statement of the organization, objectives, 
and operation of the Civilian conservation 
corps. 

Federal writers’ project. Nebraska. Pioneer 
dance calls. (Neb. folklore pam. 22.) 1939. 


27p. The author, Sharp bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. Free to libraries and educational 
institutions. A collection of calls for square 
dances used in pioneer days in Nebraska. 
Mimeographed. 


.... Santee-Sioux Indian legends. (Neb. folk- 
lore pam. 21.) 1939. 15p. The author, 
Sharp bldg., Lincoln, Neb. Free to libra- 
ries and educational institutions. Contains 
eight legends reprinted from “Word car- 
rier,’ a missionary paper, between 1883 
and 1887. Mimeographed. 


Frieswyk, S. H. Forty approaches to infor- 
mal singing. 1939. 30p. National recrea- 
tional assn., 315 4th av., New York city. 
25c. Discusses varied approaches to the 
art of conducting informal singing, and 
suggests music material. Includes a bibli- 
ography. 


Humphreys, J. A. How to choose a career. 
(Occupational mono. 7.) 1939. 48p. Sci- 
ence research associates, 600 S. Michigan 
av., Chicago. 50c. Contents: How to store 
facts about careers; What to learn about 
occupations; What to learn about your- 
self; How to relate analysis of occupation 
to self analysis; Word about economics. 


Huntington, Anne. How to plan your wed- 
ding. (No. 22.) 1939. 30p. Home insti- 
tute, 243 W. 17th st., New York city. 15¢. 
A guide to good usage during the period 
of the engagement and wedding. 


Inglis, William. Cup of magic. 1939. 24p. 
A. B. Sickles, Suite 1903, 247 Park av., 
New York city. Free. An account of the 
history, growth, cultivation, harvesting, 
and roasting of coffee. 


Jacobs, M. R. Best material for garden dis- 
play and cutting. (No. 36.) n.d. gop. 
Home institute, 243 W. 17th st., New 
York city. 15c. A guide to the selection 
and cultivation of flowers that are equally 
suitable for garden display and for cut use. 


National safety council. Community safety. 
1939. 71p. The author, 20 N. Wacker 
drive, Chicago. 20c. Offers a balanced 
program for reducing traffic accidents in 
any community. 


Palen, Mae. Name for baby. 1938. 12p. The 
author, New Buffalo, Mich. roc. A list of 
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2,000 names for boys and girls. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Rogers, J. A. Parties and programs for par- 
ents days. 1939. 108p. National recreation 
assn., 315 4th av., New York city. 75¢c. 
Cloth edition, $1.25. Suggestions for ban- 
quets, school and community center pro- 
grams, games, songs, toasts, church pro- 
grams, tableaux, sketches, and stunts, with 


be effected by quantity and seasonal buying 
of food and desc. ‘es home storage equip- 
ment for the average family. 


Sergio, Lisa. Radio—the conquest cf our 


time. 1939. 31p. Town hall, inc., 123 W. 
43d st., New York city. 15c. Brief history 
of radio, a comparison of American and 
European broadcasting, and a discussion 
of radio’s contribution to art, politics, com- 
merce, and public service. 


suggested music, for Mother’s day, Father’s 


day, and all-family days. Spool cotton company. Sew what? for your 


home. (Bk. 130.) 1939. 31p. The author, 
350 5th av., New York city. roc. Direc- 
tions for making slip covers, curtains, bed- 
spreads, door pockets, dressing tables, 
lamp shades, braided rugs, and cushions. 


School of living. How to economize on buy- 
ing and storing food. 1939. 15p. The 
author, Suffern, New York. 25c. Calls 
attention to the way in which savings may 





Librarys Bill of Rights 


The following Library’s Bill of Rights was presented and passed by the 
Council of the American Library Association at its sixty-first annual Conference, 
San Francisco. 


Today indications in many parts of the world point to growing intolerance, 
suppression of free speech, and censorship, affecting the rights of minorities and 
individuals. Mindful of this, the Council of the American Library Association 
affirms its belief in the following basic policies which should govern the services 
of free public libraries: 


1. Books and other reading matter selected for purchase from the public 
funds should be chosen because of value and interest to people of the community, 
and in no case should the selection be influenced by the race or nationality, or 
the political or religious views of the writers. 


2. As far as available material permits, all sides of questions on which 
differences of opinion exist should be represented fairly and adequately in the 
books and other reading matter purchased for public use. 


3. The library, as an institution to educate for democratic living, should 
especially welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural 
activities and the discussion of current public questions. Library meeting rooms 
should be available on equal terms to all groups in the community regardless of 
their beliefs or affiliations. 























“The lean depression years unquestionably checked the development of adult 
education work in libraries but not the interest in it. Now there are many 
evidences that temporarily latent interest is becoming active again. . . . The 
time therefore seems ripe for gathering together descriptions of the experi- 
ments of recent years wherever they offer some signifi- 

cant suggestion on how to build for the 

future . . ."—from the Foreword. 


This book, the Fore- 

word continues, is not intended 

to parade notable performances. Nor is 

it a book of approved or prescribed procedures. 

It is offered only as a suggestion book—as most books 

should be. The Adult Education Board .. . feels that the great value in library- 
adult education inheres in its informality and flexibility. . . 


“There has been some real progress . . . but it represents only the first few 
rungs of a ladder that reaches to unsuspected heights of public service. There- 
fore, lest these 26 suggested examples from present-day experience be mis- 
takenly taken as final goals, . . . Part II contains six rather speculative articles 
and a concluding summary looking to the future of adult education in libraries. 


... These articles sustain the emphasis implied throughout the book, the em- 
phasis not on what is done but on what might be done... .” 


*A June publication—308 pages . Cloth, $3 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION e 520 N. Micuican Ave. e@ Cuicaco, ILL. 














